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HORACE WHITE. 
(Reprinted from the New York Evening Post.) 

It is with a sort of proud sorrow that the Evening Post 
records the death of its former editor, Horace White. The 
mournful thought that we shall not look upon his face again 
cannot displace the abiding satisfaction which all who knew 
him must take in his full years of life and work. To those in 
this office who marked his comings and goings through a long 
period of service, the breavement means, first of all, the loss 
of the truest of friends. For above all else it was Mr. White's 
character that set him apart from other men. He abounded 
in those little acts of kindness and of love which make a man's 
memory fragrant among his associates. His sympathy was 
as constant as the appeals made to it, and he had a heart 
open as day. He nothing common did or mean. In his 
largely moulded nature, small motives never found a place. 
The firm texture of his simple goodness gave way under no 
strain. He was a man, everybody felt, to trust and tie to. 
Not incapable of scorn and wrath, when base deeds and evil 
men had to be confronted, his predominant traits were all 
benevolent. No gentler, sweeter soul ever rounded out a 
more benignant life. 

Horace White was American from the feet up and the head 
down. His early contacts were with the free spirit of the 
West. In his young manhood he had the great good fortune 
to be thrown much with Abraham Lincoln. From him Mr. 
White absorbed political virtue that never left him. He had 
unbounded faith in democracy and the future of the republic. 
But this was on condition that both of them sailed true to 
their chart. 

A man of varied scholarship and wide reading, Mr. White 
gave most attention to finance and economics. Here he was 
a master. Having acquired a firm grasp of the fundamental 
truths, he applied them with a large sagacity to every current 
problem. He never got lost in the forest of details. Not for 
him the wire-drawn speculation, or the novelties of reasoning, 
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only to be expressed in mathematical symbols. Rugged good 
sense and downright argument were his sufficient stock in 
trade. And as was said of him years ago by an eminent 
banker, it seemed to be Mr. White *s function to sit as a school- 
master and corrrect the ill-conditioned and unruly boys of 
finance who turned up in public from time to time. No one 
surpassed him in shooting at this kind of folly as it flew. As 
it has been written of another: "The specialty of his mind 
was a strong simplicity; he took a plain, obvious view of 
every subject which came before him. Ingenuities, refine- 
ments and specious fallacies might be suggested around him 
in any number or in any variety, but his mind was complica- 
tion-proof. He went steadily through each new ambiguity, 
each new distinction, as it presented itself. ' ' After years of 
such work, Mr. White came to have a reputation unrivalled 
for massive and trustworthy judgment in matters financial. 
You might be puzzled, but if you went to Horace White with 
your doubt, you got a straight and clear answer. 

His was a most kindly nature, but he was a just man. Acts 
of cruelty made his benevolent face grow stern; and breach 
of faith, on the part of individuals or a nation, brought flam- 
ing words from him. Yet this attitude of his was in a way 
impersonal. It was not chiefly his own sense of outrage and 
condemnation to which he gave utterance; but you felt that 
somehow through him the accumulated judgments of all who 
had gone before him, the verdicts of history itself, were find- 
ing a voice. When a friend recently expressed concern for 
his physical ailments, he said with fine bravado: "This is no 
time for a man to die. I want to live to see this war ended, 
and ended right." His wish, alas, was not granted; yet to 
the last he was steadfast in the unconquerable belief that, 
when the end of the war did come, it would be seen that "He 
who worketh high and wise" had not left off doing justice on 
the great sinners of earth. 

Mr. White at the time of his death was editor-emeritus 
and vice-president of the New York Evening Post Company, 
and long one of the foremost journalists and economists and 
financial authorities in the United States, died Saturday, 
September 17, 1916, at his residence, 18 West Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York City, after a somewhat prolonged illness. 
Mr. White, who was in his eighty -third year, retired from 
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active newspaper service in 1903. Few men in the history of 
American journalism have enjoyed as wide a friendship with 
public men, or been as universally esteemed, not only for 
scholarship and ability, but for singular modesty and unsel- 
fish public service. His public career covered the dramatic 
period of "Bleeding Kansas,' ' the Civil War, and the Recon- 
struction period, besides which he helped to make history in 
all the stirring political campaigns that marked the close of 
the nineteenth century. Notably effective was his part in the 
campaign of 1896, in which his reply to "Coin's Financial 
School" was circulated by many thousands of copies through- 
out the country. 

Horace White was born at Colebrook, New Hampshire, 
August 10, 1834. His father, Dr. Horace White, born at 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire, in 1810, married Eliza M. Moore 
of Bedford, New Hampshire, and moved to Beloit, Wisconsin, 
three years after the birth of their son. The young man 
entered Beloit College in 1849 and was graduated in 1853. 
From college he went at once into newspaper work, and in 
1854 he was city editor of the Chicago Evening Journal. 

' ' This was the day of small things in journalism," wrote 
Mr. White in an "Autobiographical Sketch," dated 1897. 
"The duties of the city editor included reporting police court, 
fires, markets, theatrical matters, and public meetings; also 
looking over part of the exchange papers, setting type in any 
sudden emergency, and assisting in folding and addressing 
newspapers for the mail whenever help was needed in that 
department. The pay was five dollars per week, and was 
often in arrears. 

"I remained in the service of the Journal about one year, 
and was then appointed Chicago agent of the New York 
Associated Press. The duties of my new position were to 
receive and distribute to the Chicago newspapers the tele- 
graphic news of the New York Associated Press, to supply 
western news by telegraph to the latter organization, and to 
keep the accounts of money received and paid out for this 
news service. 

"In the following year, 1856, I resigned this position to 
become assistant secretary of the National Kansas Commit- 
tee, whose headquarters were in Chicago. Most of the detail 
work of the committee fell to me, consisting of receiving and 
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forwarding arms, ammunition and all kinds of supplies to the 
Free State settlers of Kansas (among them two sons of John 
Brown), and also the outfitting of parties of new settlers who 
went through Iowa and Nebraska to the scene of conflict. 

"In 1857 I went to Kansas with the intention of settling 
there, but on my return to Chicago to make the necessary 
dispositions, I was offered a position on the Chicago Tribune 
by Dr. C. H. Ray, who was then its chief editor. This offer 
was the best that had ever been made to me in that line, and 
I decided to accept it, and abandon my intention of settling 
in Kansas. This new connection brought me into close rela- 
tions with Abraham Lincoln, whom I had first met in Spring- 
field, Illinois, in the autumn of 1854.' 9 

His friendship with Lincoln was one of the treasures Mr. 
White held dearest. He reported all the renowned joint de- 
bates between Lincoln and Douglas, and between times trav- 
eled thousands of miles with the "rail-splitter," often side by 
side. From this intimacy he drew a wealth of personal anec- 
dote and incident that in his later years he delighted to spread 
before his friends. 

"I had never even heard his name before," wrote Mr. 
White in 1906 of his first meeting with Lincoln, when he was 
sent by his paper to Springfield, Illinois, to report the future 
President's speech against the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. "At first glance, his appearance was not attractive. 
He was tall, bony, angular, and destitute of all the graces ex- 
cept a winning cast of countenance with which he greeted all 
comers ; but that counted for much. Kindliness and honesty 
beamed from his eyes and from every wrinkle on his face. 

"It was a warmish day in early October, and Mr. Lincoln 
was in his shirt sleeves when he stepped on the platform. 
I observed that, although awkward, he was not in the least 
embarrassed. He began in a slow and hesitating manner, but 
without any mistakes of language, dates or facts. It was evi- 
dent that he had mastered his subject, that he knew what he 
was going to say, and that he knew he was right. 

"Gradually he warmed up with his subject, his angularity 
disappeared, and he passed into that attitude of unconscious 
majesty that is so conspicuous in Saint-Gaudens's statue at 
the entrance of Lincoln Park, in Chicago. Progressing with 
his theme, his words began to come faster and his face to 
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light up with the rays of genius and his arms and body to 
move in unison with his thoughts. 

"Sometimes his manner was very impassioned, and he 
seemed transfigured with his subject. Perspiration would 
stream from his face, and each particular hair would stand 
on end. Then the inspiration that possessed him took pos- 
session of his hearers also. His speaking went to the heart 
because it came from the heart. I have heard celebrated ora- 
tors who could start thunders of applause without changing 
any man's opinion. Mr. Lincoln's eloquence was of the 
higher type which produced conviction in others because of 
the conviction of the speaker himself." 

Of a still more interesting experience Mr. White wrote as 
follows in Herndon and Weik's Life of Lincoln: 

"It was my good fortune to accompany Mr. Lincoln during 
his political campaign against Senator Douglas, in 1858, not 
only at the joint debates, but also at most of the smaller meet- 
ings, where his competitor was not present. We traveled to- 
gether many thousands of miles. I was in the employ of the 
Chicago Tribune, then called the Press and Tribune. Sena- 
tor Douglas had entered upon his campaign with two short- 
hand reporters, James B. Sheridan and Henry Binmore, 
whose duty it was to * write it up' in the columns of the Chi- 
cago Times. The necessity of counteracting or matching that 
force became apparent very soon, and I was chosen to write 
up Mr. Lincoln's campaign. 

"I was not a shorthand reporter. The verbatim reporting 
for the Chicago Tribune in the joint debates was done by 
Mr. Robert E. Hitt, late Assistant Secretary of State, and 
the present Representative in Congress from the Sixth dis- 
trict of Illinois. Verbatim reporting was a new feature in 
journalism in Chicago, and Mr. Hitt was the pioneer thereof. 
The publication of Senator Douglas' opening speech in that 
campaign, delivered on the evening of July 9, by the Tribune 
the next morning, was a feat hitherto unexampled in the 
West, and most mortifying to the Democratic newspaper, the 
Times, and to Sheridan and Binmore, who, after taking down 
the speech as carefully as Mr. Hitt had done, had gone to bed, 
intending to write it out next day, as was then customary. 

"The next stage brought us to Ottawa, the first joint de- 
bate, August 21. Here the crowd was enormous. The weather 
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had been very dry and the town was shrouded in dust, raised 
by the moving populace. Crowds were pouring into town 
from sunrise till noon, in all sorts of conveyances, teams, rail- 
road trains, canal boats, cavalcades and processions on foot, 
with banners and inscriptions, stirring up such clouds of dust 
that it was hard to make out what was underneath them. The 
town was covered with bunting, and bands of music were 
tooting around every corner, drowned now and then by the 
roar of cannon. Mr. Lincoln came by railroad, and Mr. Doug- 
las by carriage, from LaSalle. A train of seventeen passen- 
ger cars from Chicago attested the interest felt in that city 
in the first meeting of the champions. Two great processions 
escorted them to the platform in the public square. But the 
eagerness to hear the speaking was so great that the crowd 
had taken possession of the square and the platform, and had 
climbed on the wooden awning overhead, to such an extent 
that the speakers and the committees and reporters could not 
get to their places. Half an hour was consumed in a rough- 
and-tumble skirmish to make way for them, and, when finally 
this was accomplished, a section of the awning gave way with 
its load of men and boys, and came down on the heads 
of the Douglas committee of reception. But, fortunately, no- 
body was hurt. 

"At the conclusion of the Ottawa debate, a circumstance 
occurred which, Mr. Lincoln said to me afterwards, was ex- 
tremely mortifying to him. Half a dozen Republicans, roused 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm for their leader, seized him as 
he came down from the platform, hoisted him upon their 
shoulders, and marched off with him, singing the 'Star 
Spangled Banner' or 'Hail Columbia,' until they reached the 
place where he was to spend the night. What use Douglas 
made of this incident is known to readers of the joint debates. 
He said a few days later, at Joliet, that Lincoln was so used 
up in the discussion that his knees trembled, and he had to be 
carried from the platform, and he caused this to be printed 
in the newspapers of his own party. Mr. Lincoln called him 
to account for this fable at Jonesboro. 

"The Ottawa debate gave great satisfaction to our side. 
Mr. Lincoln, we thought, had the better of the argument, and 
we all came away encouraged. But the Douglas men were 
encouraged also. In his concluding half hour Douglas spoke 
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with great rapidity and animation, and yet with perfect dis- 
tinctness, and his supporters cheered him wildly." 

In 1861 the Chicago Tribune sent Mr. White to Washing- 
ton, whefre he acted both as its correspondent and as clerk 
of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. Early in 1864 he, 
together with Adams Sherman Hill, later the distinguished 
professor of English in Harvard University, and Henry Vil- 
lard, who subsequently completed the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, formed the first news agency to compete with the Asso- 
ciated Press. Mr. White and Mr. Hill managed the service 
in Washington, while Mr. Villard took the field with the Army 
of the Potomac. The Chicago Tribune, Springfield Repub- 
lican, Missouri Democrat, of St. Louis, the Rochester Demo- 
crat, the Boston Advertiser and the Cincinnati Commercial 
formed the syndicate. Mr. White's friendship with Mr. Vil- 
lard, begun during the Lincoln-Douglas debates in 1858, was 
destined profoundly to affect his career. 

Returning to Chicago in 1865 as editor-in-chief of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Mr. White conducted that journal with marked 
ability until 1874, when ill health forced him to retire and to 
spend a year in Europe, where Mr. Villard was then sojourn- 
ing. In 1877 he joined the latter, who was then receiver of 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad, in that enterprise, and subse- 
quently became treasurer of the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company, of which Mr. Villard was president. 

When, in 1881, Mr. Villard conceived the idea of buying 
the New York Evening Post, in order to establish a politically 
independent newspaper, devoted to high journalistic ideals 
and free from counting-room domination, he invited Horace 
White, Carl Schurz and Edwin L. Godkin to assume its man- 
agement. After a service of something over a year, General 
Schurz resigned as editor-in-chief. Mr. Godkin succeeded 
him, with Mr. White as head of the company. To insure 
editorial freedom, Mr. Villard divested himself of all stock 
control and vested the voting power in the hands of three 
trustees, of whom Mr. White was one. No editor could have 
had a more devoted first lieutenant than Mr. Godkin had in 
Mr. White, and when Mr. Godkin retired in 1899, Mr. White 
succeeded him, serving as editor-in-chief until January 1, 
1903, when he became editor emeritus at his own request. He 
never lost his interest in this journal. His highly valued 
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advice and suggestions were always at its command, while 
his pen ceased only recently to contribute to its columns — 
after thirty-five years of association. 

In November, 1901, the Evening Post celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary, and on that occasion, at a luncheon 
given by a number of prominent citizens of New York, Mr. 
White had this to say about the function of an independent 
newspaper, such as the one of which he was then the editor : 

"You may ask what I mean by independent journalism. 
That phrase has more than one signification. It is sometimes 
used to signify mere neutrality between political parties. A 
newspaper of this kind aims to offend neither party, so that 
it may gain patronage from both. That is not independence. 
An independent journal must offend both parties, and all 
parties, or must hold itself ready to offend when they go 
wrong. A political party is composed of men who have joined 
together for various reasons and purposes — some to promote 
public interests, others to get office, others to get jobs and to 
plunder the taxpayers. 

"There is a tendency in political parties to fall under the 
control of the office seekers and the jobbers and robbers, be- 
cause they give all their time to party management. Such a 
condition may exist while the mass of the party is as upright 
as the twelve apostles. Indeed, the masses of all political 
parties are upright. They are the public, and they seek the 
public welfare. Most commonly, however, they believe that 
their own party cannot go wrong, or at any rate, cannot go 
so wrong as the other party certainly will, if it comes into 
power. This is party spirit. It has existed in all ages and 
in all countries, and has by no means been restricted to the 
uneducated classes. Even Dr. Johnson, in defining the word 
Whig in his dictionary, said that 'the devil was the first 
Whig.' 

"Now, it is the duty of an independent journal to tell the 
public what the party leaders are doing, both when they are 
doing well and when they are doing ill, and to point out the 
consequences of their acts. # * * An independent journal, 
if it is true to its calling, will offend all political parties by 
turn — will offend them more or less — but it will find compen- 
sation in the existence of a growing body of independent citi- 
zens, both men and women. Independent citizenship may 
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exist without an independent press, but without that daily 
stimulus its growth will be slow, and its existence pre- 
carious. ' ' 

Mr. White's specialty was political economy, and he was 
an expert writer on the money question and on banking. He 
used his forceful pen to combat all financial delusions, notably 
the greenback movement and the free silver movement. The 
effectiveness of his writings was due largely to the clearness 
and simplicity of his style, and to a remarkable facility in 
homely illustration which made his point clear even to the 
most uninformed reader. 

At the luncheon already mentioned, Joseph C. Hendrix, a 
representative banker, bore testimony to Mr. White's accom- 
plishments in these words: 

' ' There has never been such turbulent economic thinking 
in the course of the world's history as that which we have 
known in the past two generations. We have seen a whole 
nation — a free, independent, vigorous, self-assertive people 
— attacking an economic question, and with the bravery and 
audacity with which the American people take up great ques- 
tions. First, the question of the greenbacks; then in all its 
collateral issues the depreciated silver dollar; then interna- 
tional bimetallism, and various suggestions of ratios, until 
finally the victory was won in behalf of the gold standard, 
bringing us into relation with all of the civilization of the 
earth; and throughout all these days we had the patient 
schoolmaster, who, without harangue, without any attempted 
eloquence, sat upon his editorial tripod, and attacked one 
fallacy after another, as it made its appearance in public 
debate and public discussion, and saw the full effulgence of 
the victory, and did not once say, ' Throw a rose at me. ' 

"It has been my fortune, ladies and gentlemen, to know of 
the value of this gentleman's work, and to be able to measure 
it. It is my privilege and my honor to be able here, in behalf 
not only of the bankers of New York, but in behalf of the 
bankers of the United States, to testify (turning to Mr. 
White) to your splendid services in the final establishment 
of the gold standard in this country." 

In 1908 Governor Hughes appointed Mr. White chairman 
of the Wall Street Investigating Commission, called the Com- 
mittee on Speculation in Securities and Commodities. The 
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other members of the committee were Charles A. Schieren, 
David Leventritt, Clark Williams, John B. Clark, Willard 
V. King, Samuel H. Ordway, Edward D. Page and Charles 
Sprague Smith. By 1914 the Stock Exchange had adopted 
eight of the committee's twelve recommendations. 

The committee began its report with a consideration of the 
dangers of speculation, and pointed out how it was practically 
impossible to distinguish "what was virtually gambling from 
legitimate speculation." The gist of the committee's verdict 
on the Stock Exchange itself was that that institution was all 
right if it behaved itself. But if it behaved like a spoiled 
child any more, as it had in the past, the paternal State would 
have to step in and incorporate it. The report proceeded to 
handle the curb market without gloves, and recommended 
the abolition of the Metal Exchange and the Mercantile 
Exchange. Of price manipulation on the Stock Exchange, the 
report said: 

"While we have been unable to discover any remedy short 
of abolishing the Exchange itself, we are convinced that the 
Exchange can prevent the worst forms of this evil by exer- 
cising its influence and authority over the members to prevent 
them. When continued manipulation exists, it is patent to 
experienced observers. ' ' 

Mr. White's "Money and Banking, Illustrated by Ameri- 
can History," has long been a college text-book and a recog- 
nized authority on the subject. It has run into many editions. 
Mr. White was also a Greek scholar. He translated from the 
Greek Appian's "Roman History." He edited Bastiat's 
"Sophismes Economiques" and Luigi Cossa's "Scienza delle 
Finanze," and he was the author of the "Life of Lyman 
Trumbull." 

Among the organizations of which Mr. White was a mem- 
ber were the Century, University, Union League and Greek 
Clubs, and an honorary member of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. His first wife died in 1873, and in 1875 he 
married Miss Amelia J. MacDougall, of Chicago, who died 
in 1885. Three daughters, Mrs. John Mead Howells and the 
Misses Elizabeth and Martha White, survive him. 

In January, 1908, Mr. White again visited Springfield, 
Illinois. On this occasion he delivered a masterly address 
before the Illinois State Historical Society, the title of which 
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was "Lincoln in 1854. ' ' Many noted students of the life of 
Mr. Lincoln have declared this address to be the clearest 
exposition of that period of his life, and the circumstances 
which resulted in the defeat of Mr. Lincoln and the election 
of Lyman Trumbull to the United States Senate, and of the 
significance and results of this occurrence. It is certain that 
it occupies a very high place in the voluminous literature re- 
lating to Abraham Lincoln and his times. This article was 
published in the transactions of the Society. At the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society the same year 
(1908) Mr. White was elected an honorary member of the 
Society, and has been interested in its work and has written 
many friendly letters to the secretary, expressing interest 
and giving helpful advice. 

In October, 1908, Mr. White attended the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the joint debate between Mr. Lincoln and Judge 
Douglas. Mr. White made an address, giving his recollec- 
tions of the original debate, at which time he was present as 
a reporter. 

Mr. White's long and useful life, his steadfast and fearless 
course in every crisis, make him a shining example of that 
class of Americans who are an honor to his generation and 
his country. 



